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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 612.) 


They now took their departure from Abo, 
accompanied by their hired attendant, the value 
of whose services, in facilitating their progress, 
soon became fully apparent. 8S. G. continues: 

“ Frederickshamm, 7th. This place is in Rus- 
sia, and is a fortified town. We left the old 
Swedish frontiers at Lovissa, through which we 
passed without stopping. 

8th. The commandant of this place speaks 
the Russian language only, but the officers very 
generally speak French also. We are pleased 
with our visit to the prison; the prisoners are 
better clad and fed than we found them in Fin- 
land. Their irons are very light. The Major 
of the regiment accompanied us, and made way 
for us to communicate to the prisoners what we 
felt towards them, himself interpreting for us 
into the Russian language. We visited a school 
for the children of the soldiers. There were 
a hundred and ninety-two; some of them ap- 
peared to have minds susceptible of tender 
impressions. 

We wished to return to our inn to dine, but 
the General and officers had arranged among 
themselves that we should dine with them; and 
as the General is not married, they had con- 
cluded we should dine at Colonel ’s. We 
found in the wife of the Colonel a mild, serious 
woman. The General and many of the officers 
came, and several of their wives accompanied 
them. Before dinner, inquiries having been 
made into some of our Christian principles, 
dear William Allen particularly entered into an 
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explanation of our testimony against war. It 
appeared a new thing to some of them, but ex- 
cited tender feelings and expressions of high 
approbation, with desires that such a peaceable 
spirit might spread over all the nations. The 
General, to whom one of the officers interpreted 
what was said, rose from his seat, and put away 
his sword. All the officers did the same, say- 
ing that ‘ they must at least, whilst with us, lay 
down their carnal weapons.’ We had after 
dinner a religious opportunity with them. 
They were serious, and some of them tender. 
In the evening several came to our inn, and 
made further inquiries into our Christian 
principles.” 

Stephen Grellet and his companion arrived 
at Petersburg just at the setting jn of win- 
ter. They remained there four months, The 
Emperor Alexander was absent in other parts 
of his dominions, and did not return to the 
Capital till near the end of their stay. But, in 
the mean time, “‘ a great door and effectual was 
opened”’ to them for their united labor to pro- 
mote the advancément of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, both among the rich and the poor,—the 
prisoner and the outcast. Their services were 
of a peculiar kind ; but it was evident that the 
Lord was with them, and ‘preserved them 
whithersoever they went.” S. G. makes the 
following memoranda : 

“ Petersburg, 14th of Eleventh month. We 
delivered letters that we had for several per- 
sons. It brought us to an acquaintance with 
some who manifest kindness towards us, and 
through whose medium we have obtained con- 
venient private lodgings, at the house of an 
English woman, widow of a Russian officer, 
where we have now removed. It is a great 
accommodation to be in a house where they 
speak a language we understand. We have 
therefore discharged our Finnish attendant. He 
has been of good service to us; his fidelity and 
good conduct have justly deserved our esteem, 
and he is, besides, a serious and sober man. 
We find in Samuel Stansfield, a young Friend 
from Sheffield, settled here in mercantile pursuits, 
an agreeable and useful companion. We have 
reason to believe that his conduct is consistent 
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rs ; 
with his religious profession. Daniel Wheeler 
and family reside at Ochta, a few miles up on 
the other side of the Neva. They came to 
Russia some months since. The Emperor 
Alexander had employed some per-ons to drain 
extensive morasses near this city; but they did 
not understand their business, and sought only 
to make money, so that under various pretences 
they expended considerable sums; which in- 
duced the Emperor, after his return from Eng- 
land, to desire, if possible, to have a member of 
our Society to undertake the management of 
such works, believing that he could rely on the 
faithfulness and uprightness of such persons; 
and he wished also to have near him a man of 
religious principles, whose example might have 
a good influence on others. In consequence he 
wrote to the Prince Lieven, his ambassador in 
London, who consulted with William Allen. 
During that period our dear friend Daniel 
Wheeler, who resided at Sheffield, had felt 
strong drawings of Gospel love towards Russia ; 
though he did not feel called upon to go to 
travel as a Gospel minister, he yet thought that 
it was a sense of religious duty that prompted 
him to go to that nation. He was brought 
under very deep exercise and conflict of mind ; 
when, hearing of the desire of the Emperor 
that'a member of our Society would undertake 
the draining of those morasses, Daniel felt 
immediately that it was for this very object 
that his mind had been preparing, and accord- 
ingly, in due time, he removed here with his 
family. Though his work has only been in 
operation during last summer, his success and 
progress are such as to excite the wonder and 
surprise of all. He holds religious meetings 
regularly twice a week, in his own house. 

“19th. We visited the Prince Alexander 
Galitzin, Prime Minister of the Emperor. The 
Prince has a Christian spirit; he received us 
with an open heart ; he was prepared, said he, 
thus to welcome us, as the Emperor had given 
him an account of the visit we paid him when 
in London. ‘The Emperor,’ said he, ‘is not 
here at present, and it will be some weeks 
before his return, but here is a letter I have 
just received from him, in which he says you 
were soon expected to arrive in Petersburg, 
and he charges me to treat you as his friends, 
and to detain you here till his return.’ The 
Prince inquired into the nature of our religious 
prospects, and how he can io anywise assist 
us. We gave him our certificates, the reading 
of which pleased him much. After various 
inquiries of a religious character, his Secretary, 
Papoff, a pious young man, being present also, 
we were brought, in a simultaneous manner, 
into a state of silent prostration before the 
Lord, an experience to which the Prince does 
not appear to be a stranger. In the love of 
Christ towards them I communicated a little 
out of the overflowing of my soul. Before we 








separated, the Prince kindly offered us free 
access to whatever place we might feel our- 
selves disposed to visit, prisons, poor-houses, Xe. 

We went to see the Princess Metchersky. 
She is a woman of superior mental abilities, 
greatly improved and directed to the right 
channel for usefulness by the grace and spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As she is well ac- 
quainted with several languages—French, 
English, German, &c.,—she has been much 
engaged in translating several works and tracts, 
especially into the Russian language, calculated 
to promote virtue and morality, and to set forth’ 
the spirituality of the Christian religion; she 
has them printed and widely circulated in this 
vast Empire. She was an instrument in the 
Lord’s hands in fostering religious impressions 
in the mind of the Emperor, when he first came 
under the powerful convictions of the Spirit of 
Truth. Asa proof that the Emperor is in the 
daily practice of reading the Scriptures, she 
stated to us that some years since they agreed 
to begin to read the Bible at the same time, 
one chapter of the Old Testament in the morn- 
irg, and another of the New Testament in the 
evening ; that however far separated they might 
both every day read the same chapter; and 
as they correspond, the Emperor in his letters 
often alludes to the particular religious im- 
pressions made on his mind by his reading that 
day; by which she knows that he continues 
the practice. He wishes her to translate and 
print the excellent work of William Penn, 
called ‘ No Cross, No Crown ;’ believing that it 
would be highly beneficial, especially to those 
of high rank in the Empire. Our next visit 
was to the Minister of the Interior ; his wife is 
seriously disposed, as also appears to be the 
Princess Shabatoff, who resides with them.” 

After several days of laborious service in the 
prosecution of their religious engagements, 8. G. 
proceeds with his memoranda :— 

“28th. I continue under deep mental con- 
flicts. My exercise for the people among whom 
we are is deep. Some of the places I have 
visited, accompanied by dear Allen, have 
brought me the more deeply to fee! and to 
suffer. We have been at nine of their prisons, 
called Segees. Last Fifth-day we held our little 
meeting in our private apartment. We felt in- 
creasingly low, as we had made an engagement 
to visit Kazadavloff, the Minister of the In- 
terior. We besought the Lord to preserve us 
so close under the guidance of his Spirit, that, 
if he had any service for us, it might be to the 
exaltation of his great name. We found there 
a large company, beside his family and their 
nephew and niece, the Prince and Princess 
Shabatoff. Among others, there were the 
Princess Metchersky, the Princess Sophia, her 
sister-in-law, the Princess Tenbetokoy, Papoff, 
Secretary to Prince Galitzin, Paterson, secretary 
of the Bible Society, &. &e. Way was made 
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for our having a religious opportunity, and the 
hearts of some appeared open to receive and 
acknowledge the testimony unto the Truth 
which, in the love of Christ, we felt constrained 
to proclaim among them. 

Twelfth month, 5th. We spent some hours 
this day at the Princess Metchersky’s. I had a 
pleasant opportunity with a sister of hers, who 
spends much of her time in religious retire- 
ment and meditation, ‘ where,’ as she expressed 
it, ‘ without forms or the aid of any shadow, He 
whom no man can comprehend nor make any 
likeness of is to be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth.’ We dined at John Venning’s; the 
Prince Galitzin, Papoff, and Paterson, were the 
only strangers besides us The Prince related 
some interesting circumstances about the Em- 
peror, strongly evincing his Christian benevo- 
lence and tender feelings towards the afflicted, 
and also showing his piety. 

“14th. Our engagements have continued to 
be among the poor, and in visiting several 
schools. We had also a season of silent re- 
tirement in company with the Prince Galitzin, 
when on bended knees, prayers were offered up 
to the Lord for the help and guidance of his 
Spirit in all our movements; ‘Send forth thy 
light and thy truth, let them lead me and guide 
me,’ was our earnest supplication. We were 


visited yesterday by Skotchinsky,a pious and 


enlightened man; he has learned in the school 
of Christ ; we had much satisfaction with him. 
We also attended the meeting at Ochta; our 
fellowship in silent travail was in suffering. I 
felt very low in the prospect we had of paying a 
visit to Michael, the Metropolitan of the Greek 
Church. The Prince Alexander has encouraged 
us in it, and kindly offered to make way for it. 
This afternoon was the time appointed for going 
there. We accordingly went to his residence, 
the monastery called‘ Alexander Nevsky,’ Pa- 
poff accompanying us. It is about three miles 
out of town, and is a great mass of buildings ; 
the place of worship alone covers a large space 
of ground. The Metropolitan, to receive us 
very simply attired Quakers, had put on his 
rich pontifical garments ; his apparel reminded 
us of the clothing of the High Priests under 
the Mosaical dispensation ; under his large pur- 
ple robes was a richly embroidered garment; he 
had a white tiara or mitre upon his head, on the 
front of which was a cross made of emeralds, 
diamonds, and other previous stones; from a 
golden chain on his neck hung a fine picture of 
one of their saints; on his sides were several 
small and large stars, and in his hands was a 
large string of amber beads ; his beard was long 
and of a flaxen color. He received us with 
much affability, and made us sit down by him; 
he soon began to inquire of our religious princi- 
ples and practices, and much approved of our 
reasons for not conforming to the compliments, 
language, and fashions of the world ; the account 
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we gave him of the Christian discipline exer- 


cised over the members of our Society pleased 
him much ; he inquired also into our manner of 
conducting our religious worship ; our care and 
practice in the acknowledgment of our minis- 
ters, and what object they have in going abroad 
in the service of the Gospel. We gave him the 
perusal of our certificates; he then said that 
he had not heard of any people acting on 
grounds so scriptural, and conformable to an- 
cient apostolic practice. We entered pretty 
fully on the important subject of Divine inspira- 
tion, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, a manifesta- 
tion of which is given to every man; to all of 
which he assented. We could not help, in 
allusion to some of the subjects that were treat- 
ed upon, contrasting his rich attire with our 
simple one, and their pompous way of worship, 
with the simplicity of ours. We made several 
attempts to withdraw, but he evidently wished 
to have further conversation with us; ordered 
tea to be brought in, and finally on parting, he 
accompanied us to the door of the outer room, 
and, taking us by the hand, desired that we 
might remember one another in our prayers. 
We went thence to see Philaret, who is an 
Archbishop and Vicar of the Metropolitan. His 
habitation is also in the monastery. His apart- 
ment is of great simplicity, like the cell of a 
monk; the little furniture in it corresponds 
therewith ; his dress is the same that the Greek 
clergy have worn for several ages—a black 
gown, black cassoek on his head, a long beard, 
and his long hair hanging on his shoulders. He 
is a man of learning, acquainted with most of the 
ancient and modern oriental languages ; but he 
bears the marks of great humility; he is con- 
sidered a man of piety and spiritual-minded- 
ness. We think, from what passed during the 
long opportunity we had with him, and from what 
is told us by persons acquainted with him, that he 
deserves such a character. He stated that the 
knowledge of ancient languages may facilitate 
the understanding of the words written, but 
that the Spirit of God alone can give a right 
knowledge of the things of God; for they can 
only be spiritually discerned. In a very modest 
manner, he said that he should wish to know 
why we declined the practice, so general among 
the Christian churches, of partaking of the com- 
munion, or, as he called it, the Eucharist. 
After stating to him what we apprehend con- 
stitutes the real Christian, according to the 
definition given in the Scriptures, ‘If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature,’ we described 
what this new birth or new man is; then we 
proceeded to answer his question, showing what 
bread, living bread, the Christian is to feed 
upon—in reality and not in shadows ; that to live 
on Christ, through his Spirit, is the only living 
bread of the soul; it is the only food that 
nourishes it unto eternal life. On which he 
said, ‘ We have had hermits amongst us, who, 
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from various causes, have lived entirely secluded 
from the world, to whom it would have been 
impossible to participate in the outward com- 
munion of bread and wine, or in any of the 
ceremonies in the worship of God or other like 
practices, but who, nevertheless, in their soli- 
tude did really feed on the Lord Jesus Christ 
by his Spirit, through living faith in him ; they 
had no place of worship to resort to, no man to 
minister to them, but the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Minister of the Sanctuary, was their minister, 
and their worship was in spirit and in truth.’ 
Philaret further said, ‘ All these forms, cere- 
monies and ordinances, that have been intro- 
duced into the churches, though they be per- 
formed with ever so much sincerity and devo- 
tion, can only be, as the law was to the Jews, 
‘a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.’ He is 
the end of all these things and their substance.’ 
Philaret has been a useful instrument of much 
improvement among the clergy. The Emperor, 
who knows his worth, places great confidence in 
him ; to him, therefore, is committed chiefly the 
selection of suitable persons, best qualified by 
their piety and spiritual-mindedness, to fill 
important places in the Greek church, and at 
the head of their large schools, of which there 
are several in the Empire, supported at the 
expense of the Government, containing each 
from nine to twelve hundred pupils. These 


are chiefly. composed of the sons of the clergy ; 


according to their capacities or inclinations 
they pass from these schools to the clerical 
office, or stations in the civil department ; every 
one intending for the priesthood must marry 
before he can be ordained; but when he loses 
his wife by death, he cannot marry another ; if 
he chooses, he can retire to a monastery and 
thus become eligible for a higher station in the 
church than simply that of a priest. The 
monks do not marry. Michael, the Metro- 
politan, was some years since a priest in one of 
the churches in this city, and was a man of 
piety, coneerned for the religious advancement 
of his parishioners, and induced to preach to 
them in a language they could understand. 
The general practice of the clergy has been to 
perform their public service and read the 
Scriptures in the Slavonian language, which 
very few among the people understand. After 
a while, Michael’s wife died. Some tried to 
persuade him to retire toa monastery, for which 
he felt no inclination ; but Paul, who was then 
Emperor, and had much approved of his giving 
public religious instruction by preaching, sent 
him word that on a certain day he should attend at 
the monastery, ‘ Alexander Nevsky,’ where he 
should take the vows of a monk. Michael 
could only consider this message of the Em- 
peror Paul as an absolute order which he must 
obey ; however reluctantly, he went at the time 
appointed ; Paul was there, and as soon as the 
ceremony of being made a monk was ended, the 
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Emperor had the mitre and garments of a 
Metropolitan brought in, (that office was then 
vacant), and had Michael, to his great astonish- 
ment, invested with them, and ordained to that 
station.” 

(To be continued.) 


————__-~+0e 


For Friends’ Review. 
SELECTIONS BY N. Y. 


ISMENA WHITTAKER. 
(Concluded from page 613.) 


‘ March 27th, 1855. I began my letter on the 
22d, aod only this evening had opportunity 
to resume my pen. 

Two deaths have occurred in the family of 
very dear and devoted friends, which engaged 
my time and sympathy in an especial manner. 
Both had a hope that maketh not ashamed, and 
longed to depart and be with Christ. 

One was an aged friend who had been long 
ripening for the keavenly inheritance. When 
in great pain, she would say, ‘I murmur, it is 
true, but | do not repine ; I wish my mercies to 
be written on a rock, but my sorrows in the 
sand.’ She greatly loved repeating hymns she 
had committed to memory, and recollected them 
well, though in her 90th year. The sentiment 
of one was : 

‘Sweet in His righteousness to stand 
While I have life and health, 
Sweet to experience day by day, 
His Spirit’s quickening breath.’ 

Both these persons were of rank, and brought 
up in all the aliurements of life; and yet both 
were made recipients of grave, and heirs of the 
promises, and humbled to the dust under the 
teachings of the divine Spirit. I am glad it is 
not written ‘not any noble are called ;’ they 
were noble, and yet they were called effectually 
to be partakers of the heavenly inheritance. 

I have just heard from one of my poor pen- 
sioners, accustomed to pinching penury an 
bodily disease; the hymn [ send, which I dare 
say was worked on muslin from an experimental 
feeling of its truthfulness; and, no doubt be- 
guiled care, while her fingers formed each sen- 
tence: 

‘In trouble and in grief, oh God! 
Thy smile hath cheered my way, 


And joy hath budded from each thorn 
That round my footsteps lay. 

The hours of pain have yielded good, 
Which prosperous days refused ; 

As herbs, though scentless when entire, 
Perfume the air when bruised. 

The oak strikes deeper as its boughs 
By furious blasts are driven ; 

So life’s vicissitudes the more 
Have fixed my heart on heaven. 

All gracious Lord! whate’er my lot 
At other times may be, 

I’ll welcome still the heaviest grief 
That brings mé nearer thee.’ 


[ get on as usual, and really can say little of 
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the accompaniments of 5 age having weakened my 
pleasure in the performance of my duties, or led 
me to feel weary in them, [she was about seventy 
years of age.] As my day, my strength has 
been, and I fear no evil, as God is the strength 
of my heart, and will, | am persuaded, be my 
portion forever.” 

She reports her school as getting on very 
well, and says in the true Irish style of express- 
ion: “I am after giving instruction to-day on 
Solomon’s Temple and its typical character; 
and also on the Ist of Hebrews, and how God 
in sundry times and in diverse manners spake 
to the fathers. Then the superiority of our 
privileges in being spoken to by HisSon. How 
good I find it,” she says, ‘ to endeavor to impart 
to others all the little knowledge I can gather 
up myself. 

Your mention of the six years confinement 
to bed of your Wereham friend, leads me to 
speak of a most interesting case on my list of 
pensioners,—a girl who lost the power of her 
limbs twenty years ago, and has never stood out 
of her bed since. She has a most sweet and 
subdued spirit, and instead of murmuring at 
the dispensation of Providence, she would sing 

‘Oh, to grace how great a debtor.’ 

I have seen the rain coming down on the bed 
- She was lying upon, and that bed almost without 
a covering! How often have [ thought, oh, if 
I were near to my Norfolk friends, I would 
whisper a request fora little help in these labors 
of love. My heart smiles when I feel there is 
one Friend, whose friend-hip and liberality in- 
crease by much importunity ; to him 1 may 
freely and with humility say— 


‘*Twere folly to pretend 
I never begged before ; 
Or if thou now befriend, 
I’ll trouble thee no more: 
Thou often hast relieved my pain, 
And often I must come again.’ ”’ 


Writing of the memoirs of Captain Vicars, 
she says, ‘I have again and again wondered at 
apparently pious fathers allowing their sons to 
purchase commissions, or to purchase for them, 
and I argue, if Captain Vicars had lived some 
years out of the war, he neither could nor would 
have entered it, as he declares.” 

“ There is growth in grace,” she remarks, “and 
I shrank in later days from things myself I did 
not clearly see in the commencement of my 
Christian course. To tell you the truth, I won- 
dered at so lovely a spirit delighting, (shall we 
not shudderingly add,) almost glorying in the 
prospect of cutting down an immortal being, 
however opposed—of sending enemies into the 
eternal world, with all their sins upon their 
heads. How sorrowful that the bias of educa- 
tion, the false views of honor, which are of the 
world, should have been so upheld, so carried 
out, so persisted in, till he gave up his life to 
the sword, and his immortal soul into the hands 


of his Judge. May this false honor give place 
to the true honor which cometh from God ; and 
may many of our professedly Christian women 
hesitate ere they participate in that act so laud- 
ed, so encouraged, of presenting flags to a regi- 
ment on its leaving for its destination. What 
have females to do with such matters, whose 
husbands and sons are going out, perchance, to 
be slaughtered and slain! Oh! that mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters would think of 
these things, and lay them to heart.” 

“You record the death of an aged friend. We 
have had one here the last month ; the soul de- 
parted lived to the patriarchal age of ninety- 
four, in a body kept in sound health, and all 
the active engagements of life, while the heart 
was devoted in no ordinary degree to the service 
of our heavenly Master. His mind wandered 
on any subject unconnected with religion ; but 
on that there was no mistake: he was bright as 
noonday.” 

In a letter, she gave the following account of 
her own conversion, which took place about 
forty years before her death.- After alluding to 
her habit of reading the Bible, and other good 
books, and her having an hour fixed for mid- 
day prayer, she adds, “I really think, though 
dark as to vital religion, in all my forms of god- 
liness [ was sincere, but at length, in the exer- 
cise of divine pity, I was led to see that 

‘I of means had made my boast, 
Of means an idol made ; 


The spirit in the letter lost, 
The substance in the shade. 


I rested in the outward law, 
Nor knew its deep design ; 

The length and breadth I never saw, 
Or height of love divine. ’ 


And this knowledge came through the in- 
strumentality of a Methodist friend, that is, the 
knowledge of my ignorance. 

In advocating before her my opinion in favor 
of dancing, my “Methodist friend meekly replied, 
‘It is written, whatsoever we do, we are to do it 


to the glory of God.’ The sentence ran like an 
arrow to my heart in a moment; I was pierced 
with the conviction that I had never done any- 
thing with that sublime object simply in view. 
My memory quite fails in calling up the recol- 
lection of the Holy Spirit working on my heart 
and mind, or the length of time that passed 
before I came to the foot of the cross, to cast 
my burden on the Lord, or get the healing 
benefits that flowed from Calvary. When, like 
Bunyan’s Christian, my burden fell off, I felt as 
if all creation put on a new face, and I wonder- 
ed how I had remained so long bound up by 
unbelief, when the plan of salvation appeared 
so beautifully suited to the wants and capaci- 
ties of all the human family. I then realized 
my personal interest in the Scriptures, aod [ 
read them with tears of gratitude and delight, 
surely in a way I never did before. 
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I changed all my finery for what I thought| Master, not pope or prelate, but Christ, and all 
the most consistent appearance, and, until I be- 


we are brethren. At all. events, they will not 
came a widow, wore ouly Quaker colors, and 


act as if they did believe it. I cannot think 
bonnet of gravesilk. I certainly endeavored to| that any differences in view as to how God may 
set the Lord always before me, and to follow|be best outwardly adored ought to sever me 
the Lamb whithersoever He led.” 


from any Christian brother. 
The last letter we received from Ismena was| ‘‘ You and I may, and do differ about outward 
dated April 24th, 1857,—and thus concluded 


forms, but we are not the less fellow-churchmen 
our brief but happy earthly communion of only | of Christ’s one and indivisible Church, of which 
six years. 


He is the Head; and I consider that Grellet 
A letter from her brother, Dr. Benson, gives 


thought so too, and was not less at home 
the following account of her death : when preaching to Catholics than to Quakers.” 
“Her end was most peaceful: and though 


A copy of Stephen Grellet’s memoir having 
quite unexpected by any of us, and so sudden, 


been subsequently sent to the aforesaid clergy- 
yet we almost think she wished it to beso. She|man, he writes as follows, in acknowledging 
had often expressed a wish that she might, if it|the receipt of it:—“I do not know who of 
was her good Master’s will, be permitted to| your Society compiles your biographies, but you 
cease to live and to work together. She went} manage to do it very well; but why are your 
to bed apparently in perfect health on the 15th| publications kept so exclusive? One never 
of June; and the next morning she was found,| meets with them, nor do I see them alluded to 
as if in a placid sleep, on her side, with a sweet|in any reviews. I really think if Quakerism 
smile on her countenance, but with so little of| was more known, it would be more esteemed for 
death in the expression, that her maid felt un- 


its work’s sake. Instead of thinking it to be 
willing to disturb her. She had fallen asleep| what it is, many good people judge of it by the 
in Jesus, and now, she was not, for God took 


very worst living specimens of your Society, and 
her. She went to bed that night in a peculiar- 


look upon you only as crotchety people, whose 
ly happy frame of mind. No doubt she awoke | sole aim is to run counter to everything, and be 
to a joyful resurrection.” 


singular in dress and manners. Now, whether 
A friend writes of her funeral: “ Availing 


or no it has been my good fortune to have seen 
myself of the kind invitation of her frierids, L| your body in the most favorable light or no, I 
followed her remains to the grave, and shall not| know not; but certainly in the Friends I have 
soon forget the impressive scene I witnessed. 


been thrown with, I have seen more of what [ 

Thousands of people assembled round the house | consider to be the true spirit of Christianity, 
from which her remains were to be removed,|than in any other denomination.” — British 
and hundreds followed the hearse a considerable | Friend. 
portion of the distance to Drumcliffe, where she 
was buried, about four miles from Sligo; and 
although the day was very hot, I should think 
from one to two hundred people walked the 
whole distance. About thirty carriages and 
cars followed, conveying persons of all classes 
and denominations. Many children and girls 
(apparently of twelve and fourteen years of age) 
formed a part of the procession, and wept bit- 
terly. I never saw so miscellaneous a gathering 
of real mourners, from those who followed in 
their carriages, to the many who walked in rags, 
with shoeless feet.” 

“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 


——__-—~0 —_______ 


MISSION SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 
RAMKORE AND HER MOTHER, 


In the early years of the mission there ap- 
peared at Ahmedouggur a lone woman, of good 
caste, leading by the hand a little girl. Her 
countenance was sorrowful. She was a widow, 
and the child fatherless. Left destitute in the 
distant village where her husband died, she had 
travelled on foot seventy miles, alternately lead- 
ing and carrying this little girl, her only child, 
till she reached the city of Ahmednuggur. 
Wherefore did she come? She had been told 
that in this city she had a wealthy uncle, and 
she hoped he might befriend her and her orphan 
child. But he received her coldly, and, after 
subsisting a few days on the charity of strangers, 
Extract of a letter from a clergyman to a|her troubled thoughts reverted to the stinted 
Friend who had sent him a copy of the lecture | kindness of some poor neighbors in her distant 
entitled Etienne de Grellet, &c. :— village at the time of her bereavement, and tak- 

“‘] was much pleased with the lecture, and | ing her little girl by the hand, she turned her 
wanted to know more about the subject of it. I| back upon the city, and started on her weary 
like your Quakerism, you know, for one great journey to the village where had been her home. 
point—it does not set up an ecclesiastical; She could illy conceal her sorrow, and as she 
polity above Christ ; and more or less, I fear, all | was passing through the city gate, a Hindu, who 
other Christian churches do. They will not be-| had seen her at her uncle’s door, and learned her 
lieve that, with all our differences, one is our'sad story, felt some movings of pity, and thus 


——- —— ~ep—- 
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addressed her: “Good woman, where are you 
going ?” Choking with grief, she replied: 
“ Back to my village, Maharaj ; we cannot live 
here.” “But you'll die by the way! Where 
will you get bread ?”’ Bursting into tears, she 
evnfessed her only resource was in the charity 
of those who might feel compassion for her. 
“Yonder,” said the Hindu, pointing to a part 
of the city where lived the missionaries—*“ yon- 
der live some white people whom we call ‘ Padre 
sahib.’ They are not like the English who come 
here and rule over us. They are white like 
them, and talk like them. But they say their 
country is still farther away, beyond another 
great sea. And really they area very good sort 
of people. They take no money from us, but 
show great kindness. They establish schools for 
our children, and teach them to read, and many 
useful things. In one of their schools they even 
give the little girls food to eat and clothes to 
wear. The only trouble is, their religion is dif- 
ferent from ours, and some of our people have 
become defiled (Christians) like them, and that 
makes us afraid of them. But really, they are 
very kind people, and if you are not afraid your 
little girl will become defiled, you might take 
her there, aud they would take care of her.” 

The poor woman listened with conflicting 
feelings. She cast a glance at her child, and 
then looked in the direction the Hindu had 
pointed. The act was repeated again and again, 
and still she hesitated. The thought of her lit- 
tle daughter’s becoming defiled was terrible. 
But after a little, taking the child by the hand, 
she turned back through the lanes of the city, 
and they soon appeared at the door of the mis 
sionary. 

Little Ramkore was welcomed to the school, 
and maternal affection kept the mother, too, 
within reach of daily Christian instruction. 

Our next notice of this interesting girl is in 
the language of the missionaries. They say: 
‘‘Ramkore is now about ten years old, and has 
long seemed to love the truth. She is naturally 
of a very mild disposition, and one of the most 
lovely girls in the school. Some months ago a 
neighbor came to her mother, and begged this 
little girl in marriage for her son. The mother 
consulted the daughter. Ramkore’s first ques- 
tion was, ‘Is he a Christian?’ and when told 
that he was not, she replied that she would never 
marry any one that was not a Christian. Her 
mother reminded her that she would probably 
never find a Christian husband, when she at 
once repeated her resolute purpose never to mar- 
ry an idolater.” 

A little further on in the reports of this mis- 
sion, we find an interesting account of this 
mother’s conversion. Brought thus incidentally 
under the influence of the Gospel, coming at 
first with hesitation and trembling, lest her 
child should become a Christian, that mother’s 
heart is touched and converted ; and instead of 
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fearing her little girl will become a Christian, 
she begins to pray thatshe may. What agency 
did God employ for bringing this heathen mother 
to a saving knowledge of the truth? Does the 
question admit of any doubt? Is not the agen- 
cy of the school clear and unmistakable ? 

The very next year we have an account of the 
admission of this dear girl, and her three com- 
panions, to the fellowship of the Church, as the 
first fruits of the girls’ boarding-schoo!. Ram- 
kore still lives to adorn her Christian profession. 
She presents in that dark land the pattern of a 
frugal, industrious, intelligent, lovely, Christian 
wife and mother, training her children in the 
fear of God, a true helpmeet for her worthy 
husband—a native pastor, while her winning 
and elevating influence upon all around her is 
precious as ointment poured forth. Her aged 
mother, too, lives with her, and pleasant must be 
their remembrance of all the way by which the 
Lord has led them.—R. G. Wilders’ Mission 
School. 


HOME SERMON—PURE CONVERSATION. 


At home, we should accustom ourselves to 
use pure and appropriate language. Home is 
not only the proper place for pure and refined 
language, but it is the place to learn that lan- 
guage which we wish to use abroad. 

Home is the place where we form many, if 
not most, of our habits, both of action and speech. 
These habits we carry into the world. The 
vulgarities which we use at home we shall use 
abroad. The coarse sayings, the low jests, the 
vulgar phrases, the grammatical blunders, all 
the verbal improprieties which go to form a part 
of our home conversation, will enter into our 
conversation at ali times and in all places. If 
we permit cant sayings and clownish vulgarisms 
to stain our tongues at home, we shall be sure to 
have them blistered with these same idle, worse 
than idle, things, in places where we shall be 
mortified to hear them fall from our own lips. 
What is required is, a child-like simplicity of 
speech, united with a purity of word and diction 
which cannot offend the ears of the most ardent 
lovers of literary refinement. We would not 
recommend any stiffness of speech, or a long 
round set of phrases which come and go like 
the tide ; or that soft, silly, simpering affected- 
ness which is so strangely precise that each 
word must be pinched out, by rule, between the 
tongue and the lips. These are forms of vul- 
garity as truly detestable as any other. We 
would have language come from the tongue as 
easily and as purely as a song from the throat 
of a‘bird; and have such language always 
chosen as shall dress in the most becoming man- 
ner the idea to be de.ivered. To secure this 
most desirable end, language must be our study 
—our practical, every-day study. We should 
learn, by perpetual practice, to clothe our com- 
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mon ideas in a simple, easy dress, a purely chaste 
expression, and invest them with a gracefulness 
of manner and an elegance of action which is 
proper for all places. 

Some people fall into one kind of an error, 
and other people into other sorts of error, when 
they begin talking. Among these we may no- 
tice the introduction of inappropriate topics. 
Forgetting that words cut sharper than knives, 
they, in the utmost simplicity, utter sentiments 
and express opinions which lacerate the feelings 
of those who hear them. There may be circum- 
stances connected with the occupation, the ap- 
pearance, the personal or family history, of an- 
other which, recklessly to touch, is to open up 
a source of pain and disquietude. 

Some people exaggerate in their conversation, 
and this is as annoying as it is pernicious. 
Everything they see or hear is swollen to gigan- 
tic proportions. ‘ All their geese are swans.” 
till you see the birds. Perhaps from an indefi- 
nite consciousness of inability to engage atten- 
tion by their dearth of interesting realities, they 
work up the commonest materials into the most 
showy romances, stirring up the smallest ho- 
mopathic sediment of truth into coloring mat- 
ter enough for hogsheads of the adulterated ar. 
ticle. This is a species of moral petty larceny, 
as disreputable to the delinquent as it is detri- 
mental to society —R. I. Teacher. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 8, 1861. 


New York Yearty Meetine.—This meet- 
ing commenced in the city of New York on 
Sixth-day, the 31st of Fifth month. It was 
anticipated by some that the attendance would 
not be as large as usual, but they were agreeably 
disappointed. 

Certificates for ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings were read as follows :—John Hodgkin, 
from London ; John Paige and Susan Howland, 
from New England; Mary Elliott, from Ohio; 
and Joel Bean and Sarah Ann Linton, from 
Indiana. 

Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings, excepting Philadelphia and North 
Carolina, one from the latter having probably 
miscarried. 

In the afternoon, William Wood and James 
Congdon were re-appointed Clerks. ‘The Min- 
utes of the Representative Meeting were read, 
affording satisfactory evidence of its attention to 
the duties belonging to it. The burden resting 
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upon Friends of North Carolina, in consequence 


of their Boarding School debt, had received 


sympathy and examination, and an appropria- 
tion of two thousand dollars towards paying the 
debt was recommended to the Yearly Meeting. 


The subject was entered upon with much feel- 


ing, and, after some additional information, the 
appropriation was made with unanimity. 
Seventh-day, 1st of Sixth month.—The posi- 
tion of Friends in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee, in relation to the civil war now un- 
happily existing in that section of our country, 
was brought before.the meeting, and a strong 
desire was manifested to extend sympathy and 
relief to them, if possible, and a committee was 


appointed to consider whether any step can be 
taken for this purpose. 


A Minute of Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting, 
Canada, was read, suggesting a change in the 
place of holding the Yearly Meeting, or the 


establishment of a new Yearly Meeting. This 


subject was also referred to the consideration of 
a committee. 


The Trustees of the Murray Fund presented 
a very satisfactory Report, showing how the 
income had been appropriated during the past 
year. We will probably give the Report in full 
from the printed Minutes, when they come to 
hand. 

The proposition from Butternut Quarterly 
Meeting, relative to a change in one or two 
paragraphs of the Discipline, came under con- 
sideration, having been referred last year, and 
it was again submitted to a committee. 

The subject of epistolary intercourse with 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as referred on the 
Minutes of last year, claimed consideration ; and 
after deliberately attending thereto, the meeting 
was united in the belief that it would be right 
to address that meeting at this time, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an Epistle. 

A Report was read from the Committee which 
has charge of the Boarding School at Union 
Springs, giving an encouraging statement of: 
the condition and progress of the institution. It 
is earnestly hoped that this effort to establish a 
school, under the care and supervision of the 
Yearly Meeting, will receive the continued sup- 
port of the members. Its failure would be dis- 
astrous to the cause of a guarded, religious and 
literary education of Friends’ children. 
First-day.— Meetings for divine worship were 
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held in the morning and evening, in the two 
meeting rooms, and were largely attended. 

Second-day.—6th mo. 3d. Soon after the 
morning sitting was opened, a visit was received 
from two Women Friends, who earnestly and 
impressively set forth the importance of Friends 
faithfully supporting the principles of peace, 
both in their conduct and conversation, in this 
time of trial and excitement. 

The meeting then entered upon the consider- 
ation of the Queries and the answers from the 
Quarterly Meetings, proceeding to the third, 
inclusive, before the adjouroment. We must 
defer an account of the subsequent sittings un- 
til next week. Entire harmony of feeling pre- 
vailed in the meeting, and where any difference 
of sentiment appeared in reference to the best 
mode of proceeding, there was kind, Christian 
condescension. 

pouanienites lignite 

A letter from England mentions that two 
individuals had arrived in London, from Calcutta, 
expressly to open communication with Eng- 
lish Friends. They state that there are now 25 
individuals in Caleutta, who sit down in silence 


together in that city, and that they believe them 


selves to be ‘‘ Friends.” They have a copy of 
Barclay’s Apology, and one of the Life of J. J. 
Gurney, and are convinced of various of the 
testimonies of our Society. Those in relation 
to war, a paid ministry, the “ sacraments,” &c., 
have all been embraced by them. One of their 
number occasionally addresses them as a Min- 
ister, and they appear to be well convinced of 
the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit. Some 
of the number have held these views for several 
years. One of the persons from Calcutta is of 
Portuguese extraction. They ask nothing from 
Friends but information and books. It is in- 
teresting to fiod a community of Friends 
springing up in the tropics almost simulta- 
neously with the body of Friends in Aretic 
Norway, and does not indicate that the prin- 
ciples of Friends are becoming extinct. 


Marriep, on the 29th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, on Twelfth Street, Wiuiam J. Scorrenp, of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, to Janz, daughter of 
the late Dr. Joseph Hartshorne, of this city. 

——, on the 23d of 5th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Huntington, C. W., Artaur L. Euts- 


wortH to Asicgai, P. MunLert, members of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting. 


,in Friends’ Meeting, East Farnham, on 
the 23d of 5th mo. last, Wiut1am Stevens, son of the 
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late Seneca and Sarah Stevens, to Kezia Powet, 
daughter of Henry and Cynthia Powell, (the latter 
deceased, ) all members of Farnham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Canada East. 


—_—_-~0- ——____—_ 


Diep, suddenly at the residence of Samuel G. 
Slocum, on the 3d of Fourth mo. last, Patience 
Pautmer, wife of Caleb Palmer, aged about 75 years. 

She wasa member of Le Roy Monthly Meeting, 
New York. She had been nearly blind for several 
years, but was very patient and calm, and her friends 
have a well grounded hope that her end was peace. 


——, in Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio, on the 
26th of 1st mo. last, Paese Eart, in the 3lst year 
of her age, daughter of Aaron and Hannah Earl, 
(the latter deceased,) and a member of Alum Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Her end was sudden, but peace- 
ful. 


,in Jennings Co., Ind., on the 26th of 5th 
mo. last, Mrrtam Burpy, wife of Jacob Burdy, in the 
75th year of her age: a member of Sycamore Valley 
Preparative and Driftwood Monthly Meetings. 

Being of a tender disposition, she was beloved by all. 
She was one of the faithful ones in maintaining an in- 
dulged meeting, and bringing about the setting up of 
the now Sycamore Valley Preparative Meeting. She 
was a faithful attender of our religious meetings 
throughout her day, when health and opportunity 
were afforded ; and, in short, her well-spent, long and 
useful life, her tender Christian counsel, her abiding 
confidence in the arm of Jesus, leaves a well- 
grounded hope that she is gathered with the saints 
in light. 


, in New Lordon, Howard Co., Ind,, on the 
9th of 5th mo. last, Puese, wife of James H. Arnett, 
in the 42d year of her age; a member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her illness was of some duration, and she suffered 
much, but bore all with Christian fortitude, never at 
any time complaining of her afflictions. When 
health permitted, she was regular in the attendance 
of our religious meetings, and was a useful member 
of Society. It may be truly said, that her end was 
peace. 


——., on the 20th of Fourth month, 1861, Wiiu1am 
Atvin, infant son of Joseph and Sarah Carson; & 
member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
aged about one year. 


—, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1861, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age, SamueL BerrLe; a 
beloved member and minister of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Having bowed in early life to the convicting and 
converting power of the Holy Spirit, he experienced 
the great work of regeneration to be begun and 
carried forward in his soul, by His transforming 
power; gradually preparing him to renounce a de- 
pendence on his own talents and acquirements, and 
to wait to receive that ability from on high, which 
only can qualify for usefulness in the church of 
Christ. Submitting to the humbling baptisms of the 
Holy Ghost and fire, by which the heart is prepared 
to receive the Lord’s gifts, and to occupy them to his 
honor, he was made an instrument of good to 
others; and became an eminent minister of the 
gospel, in which service he labored diligently. Being 
gifted with clear perception and a sound judgment, 
a mind remarkably well disciplined and balanced, 
and his natural endowments sanctified by Divine 
grace ; he was peculiarly fitted for service in the So- 
ciety of Friends, to the welfare and interests of 
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which he devoted himself with cheerfulness and 
fidelity during a long course of years. Selt-possessed 
and calm amid surrounding excitement, with great 
aptitude for discerning and embracing ‘the proper 
moment for efficient action, he was, more than most, 
qualified to guide through critical emergencies, and 
through Divine assistance was often made peculiarly 
helpful in such trying seasons. 

In the use of the outward substance entrusted to 
him, he exercised true Christian benevolence; dis- 
pensing his means with a liberal hand for the com- 
fort and assistance of others ; and often so privately, 
that none but himself and the recipient knew of the 
circumstance; and in varieus ways he devoted a 
large portion of his means to promote the good of his 
fellow-creatures. 

For more than half a century he ‘filled with pro- 
priety various responsible and important stations in 
the Society of which he was a consistent and highly 
valued member ; yet, as he approached the close of 
life, with great humility, and under the Christian 
feeling that he was but an unprofitable servant, he 
remarked that he had no works of his own to trust 
to—-nothing to rely upon but the boundless mercy 
of God in and through Jesus Christ, his Redeemer 
and Saviour, whose precious blood cleanses from all 
sin; and that his only hope of salvation rested on 
him. During a peculiarly painful and trying illness 
of more than two years’ continuance, that blessed 
religion, in which he had long endeavored to live, 
sustained his mind in patience and composure, 
trust ng in the Lord; and, though not addicted to 
speaking readily on so solemn a subject, there were 
times when he expressed the humble assurance he 
felt that death would have no sting, nor the grave | 
any victory, appearing to be borne above all visible | 
things, by a hope in Christ, full of immortality and | 
of eternal life. Love divine seemed to be the clothing 
of his redeemed Spirit, flowing primarily to his 
heavenly Father, and embracing, in its expansive 
influence, every rational soul, desiring the everlast- 
ing welfare of all. As the ravages of the afflicting | 
malady gradually wasted his physical energies, he 
calmly descended to the borders of the grave with | 


holy resignation; and that gracious and merciful | 
Being, in whose sight the death of his saints is} 
precious, gathered him, ‘‘ as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season,’’ we reverently believe, to join the 
just of all generations in singing the praises of re- 
deeming love. 


nee 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF COWPER’S POETRY. 


I return you Mr. Cowper, with many thanks 
for the pleasure and profit 1 have received from 
him. I] have found what I have been looking 
forall my life—a poet whom I can read on a 
Sunday, and whose whole writings I can re- 
commend to my young and my female friends, 
without restriction or exception. Besides that 
spirit of Christianity, which gives these poems 
their first lustre, I find in them a bold imagina- 
tion, much original thinking, and frequently 
very faithful paintings of nature. In his versi- 
fication Mr. Cowper is negligent, and seems as 
if he did not study order in the construction of 
his poems. But in this age of regular tinkling 
and correct chiming, this very negligence gives 
him an original and agreeable air. In the 
structure of his verse he wore resembles the 
ardent but careless measure of Churchill than 
anybody I know: he has also his firm and in- 
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dignant spirit, but in a better cause.— Letter of 
Hannah More, 1785. 


Narratives exemplifying the Conduct of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Ireland, during the Rebel- 
lion of the year 1798. 


State of the Society of Friends, previous to, and during, 
the Rebellion. 


(Continued from page 621.) 


The day after Enniscorthy was taken by the 
Insurgents, several of the poor distressed Pro- 
testants, mostly women, returned homeward to 
the village, which they had deserted when the 
army left it. Two females, servants to the 
Bishop of Ferns, and a woman whose husband 
was killed the day before, came, with her chil- 
dren, to the Friend’s door, as persons that had 
no dwelling place. They stood in the street, 
looking up and down in all the eloquence of 
silent distress. Though he had but small ac- 
commodation, his heart and his house were 
both open to the afflicted ; and, notwithstanding 
the severe threatenings he received from the 
then ruling party, he and his family endeavored 
to entertain as many as they could without 
distinction. Even of the United Irishmen, such 
as staid in the town, and their wives and fam- 
ilies, (as many as could be accommodated), used 
to come to his house at night to lodge, supposing 
themselves more secure than in their own 
houses. 

This was also the case in the houses of most 
other mewbers of the Society, in any way ex- 
posed to the contending parties. And, in such 
a state of anarchy, when all laws were disre- 
garded, and every man acted according to his 
own will, however perverse, it was not surprising 
that instances of ingratitude should now and 
then appear: one of these may be mentioned. 
Previously to the breaking out of the rebellion, 
the military had destroyed the habitation and 
property of a neighboring farmer, who, with his 
family, sought shelter at the house of another 
member of the Society, near Ferns. He pro- 
vided them with one of his out-houses to live in, 
until they could better their condition. But 
when their party got the ascendency, the far- 
mer took possession of his protector’s dwelling- 
house, and manifested his intention of turning 
him and his family out of it; and probably 
would have carried it into execution, had not 
the short duration of the United Irishmen’s 
power prevented this ungrateful determination. 

It may be noticed that, throughout the strug- 
gle, the houses of Friends appeared to be mark- 
ed out for places of entertainment. They were 
almost constantly full, day and night; and it 
was wonderful that their provisions held out in 
the manner they did to the end of the conflict. 
The members of the Society, and some of the 
then oppressed party, sometimes conveyed pro- 
visions to one another privately. The United 
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Men sometimes offered part of their own stock ;| larly at Vinegar Hill, Wexford, and Sculla- 
but, knowing it to be plunder, or, as they called} bogue, where men, women, and children were 
it, the sp»ils of war, the Friends always declined | burned to death in a barn. They quietly listen- 
to accept it, and it was evident that such a'ed to his remonstrance, and frequently acknow- 
refusal was mostly taken in the light of an|ledged the wrong. 
offence. Indeed, the United Men often dis-| A party of the king’s army, stationed in 
covered their chagrin because they could not} Newton-barry, came to Ferns to disperse the 
prevail upon the members of the Society to unite} United Irishmen who held possession of the 
with them in any of their requisitions. place. The latter at first made some demon- 
From the number of United Men who came to|strations, as if they would risk a battle; but 
lodge almost every night in the Friends’|seeing that the regular troops opposed to 
houses, these were in continual danger of falling| them were provided with cannon, they fled 
a prey to the king's army, if it should make an|away from the town. On hearing that the 
attack on the town; and, on the other hand,|army was coming in, the Friend stood at his 
they were continually threatened by the pike-| own door, lest he should be suspected of being 
men for not turning out the poor fugitive Prot- | an enemy. When the military came near his 
estant women and their children, who had! door, one of the soldiers, stepping out of the 
taken shelter under their roofs. But although | ranks, presented a gun at his breast, and was on 
they appeared to be in danger, according to|the point of drawing the trigger, when the 
human apprehension, from both parties, they| Friend called to him “ to desist from murder.” 
were, in fact, alternately protected by both. The soldier, like one struck with amazement, 
The Friend last mentioned being, at one} immediately let his gun fall from his shoulder, 
time, much threatened for not complying in this|and presently his officer interfered for the 
respect, told them candidly that he would not| Friend’s protection, whose life was thus pre- 
turm out poor, helpless, distressed creatures} served, as on the right hand and on the left. 
from his house, whatever might be the conse-| Some of the inhabitants of this village, who 
quence ; and, seeing his firmness, they did not | were found unarmed in the houses, being made 
enforce compliance, although they were greatly | prisoners by the soldiers, they pleaded their 
enraged at him. innocence; but, in such a state of things, they 
Some of them also came one morning to the} could not easily prove it. The commanding 
other Friend, and told him his house was to be| officer therefore desired, that if there were any 
burned that day, in consequence of his refusal | Quakers in the town, they would get certificates 
to turn out the Protestant women that were in| of good behaviour from them, which, he added, 
his house. He replied, that “if they did so, he | he would be willing to accept, and then to lib- 
could not help it ; but as long as he had a house,! erate them. The same Friend was accordingly 
he would keep it open to succor the distressed ; | applied to on behalf of several, and procured 
and, if they burned it for that reason, he must! their liberation. Had he been put to death by 
only turn out along with them, and share in| the hand of the hasty soldier, it is easy to see 
their affliction.” that those who obtained their release afterwards 
Itso happened that this was the regular day | by his means, would probably have shared the 
on which the Monthly Meeting of the Society | same fate, for want of credible testimonials ; and 
in that quarter was to be held about a mile|thus one sacrifice would have been added to 
from Ferns; and, notwithstanding the alarming | another, and death would have multiplied its 
denunciation, he considered it his duty to take | victims, without any regard to their innocence, 
his family with him to meeting, leaving his| Thus it is when violence is permitted to raign, 
home with a heavy heart, as he expected soon | and thus it would be on every occasion, if there 
to be without an habitation, as well as the} were notan over-ruling Providence to say to the 
means of present support. On his return to! peaceful sufferer in his wrongs—“ It is enough,” 
Ferns, however, he was rejoiced to see his} and to the proud oppressor in his fury —‘ Thus 
dwelling entire; and his heart was filled with | far shalt thou gu.” 
praises and thankfulness to the good Providence (To be continued.) 
that he had preserved it. Whatever was the 
reason that prevented them from executing the — 
threat, their evil disposition towards him on EET SE ee ee ee 
that account seemed to be changed, for they did} It appears that the people of England have 
not make any requisition of the kind after-| topaythis yearthe enormous sum of £76,460,000 
wards. for government and defence. We state this on 
Throughout the calamity, it was his uniform | the highest authority in the country, that of Mr. 
experience, that the more he attended to what| Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
he conceived to be right in his own conduct, the | These are the words of Mr. Gladstone, uttered 
more he seemed to be respected by them; even|in the House of Commons on August 17th: 
when he expostulated with them on account of | “ The total charge voted in one form or another 
the cruelties committed by their party, particu-| was £70,000,000, estimated on the 10th of 
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February. £3,300,000 was theadditional amount 
that had been voted in supply for China. 
£2,000,000 was the sum voted on account of 
fortifications, and £1,000,000 was’ the sum 
voted in supply to replace the exchequer bonds 
falling due in November. Those items, added 
together, give a total of £76,400,000. Though 
there never was a time when our expenditure 
was so large, except in a time of European 
war, yet the public feeling seemed rather to 
be in favor of still further expenditure.” In 
1835, our total expenditure was £45,669,309, 
showing an increase of nearly £31,000,000 
in twenty-five years. In 1853, the expendi- 
ture was £52,183,000, showing an increase 
of more than £23,000,000 in seven years. 
These £76,000,000 even exceed the average 
expenditure of the three years of the Russian 
war. What is the source of this extravagance ? 
Well, ever since the war of 1854, there has 
been a reckless squandering of the public 
money in every department of the national 
service; for with that war, as is generally 
the case in all times of war, there came in 
a habit of prodigality into which those who 
have access to the exchequer very easily glide, 
when the popular vigilance is hoodwinked by 
some great excitement. After all, however, the 
main item in the above colossal expenditure is 
the military. This has more than doubled itself 
im seven years. And what is more, unless the 
public voice makes itself heard, we have the 
prospect before us of having another immense 
addition to our burdens without delay. 

Our readers are aware that one principal 
eause of the present high rate of our military 
estimates, is the alleged necessity of what was 
ealled “ re-constructing the navy.” But, now 
that the thing is done, and at a prodigious ex- 
pense, we are told there is every probability that 
the whole of this new navy will turn out to be 
absolutely valueless as a means of defence, and 
that we must begin to “ re-conatruct”’ it again, 
at a far more enormous cost than before, by 
casing all our vessels in iron. ‘The question 
at issue,” says the 7imes, “is not only ‘ the re- 
construction’ of the British navy in so very 
short a date after the last renewal, but its re- 
construction upon principles of still greater cost 
than before. Steam proved half ruinous to us, 
but iron would be worse. The expense of a 
man-of-war in Nelson’s time was about £1000 
a-gun ; it is now about £2000, and at the rate of 
outlay actually sanctioned on our four iron-cased 
frigates it would be £1000. We have but 
just superseded our sailing navy; if we are 
now to supersede our wooden navy, and at twice 
the recent charge, what will be the aspect of 
our estimates for some years to come ?”’ 

Here is a pretty prospect for the industrious 
and toiling millions of the country! And re- 
mark this: we have not the smallest security but 
that,when we have substituted iron-cased frigates 
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for all our present ships-of-war, some new inven- 
tion may be discovered, which shall utterly 
supersede their use, and render it necessary to 
begin the whole business over again. Whereis 
italltoend? Willthe resources of the country, 
enormous as they are, bear this endless and ex. 
hausting drain? Will the patience of John Bull 
never give way ? 

It is difficult to maintain anything like mode- 
ration of thought or language in the presence of 
such insanity as this. Here we have the two 
foremost nations of all the world employing some 
of the highest gifts which God has given them 
—for what purpose? Why, to run a race of 
ingenuity in devising and constructing infernal 
machines against each other, which swallows up 
a large proportion of the costly produce of their 
skill, industry, and labor in all other directions. 
We venture to suggest, whether it would not be 
better for the people of these two countries 
to inquire if there is not some other totally 
different principle, on which they may contrive 
to co-exist on this globe which God has given 
them as a common inheritance; whether it is 
not possible for them, by cultivating feelings of 
good neighborhood, by promoting commercial 
and social relations with each other, by resolutely 
turning a deaf ear to those who would persuade 
them that they are natural enemies, to dis- 
pense with this system of rivalry in arms, which 
can only end in the common ruin of both.— 
British paper. 


—_——__—<9 2 ___ 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Some people object to insuring life on a mis- 
taken apprehension. Perhaps the term misleads 


them. They look upon life insurance as an at- 
tempt on the part of a company to guarantee 
that a man shall not die, or at least that he shall 
live a certain length of time. They have an 
idea that insuring a life means insuring that a 
man shall live. They might object to fire in- 
surance on the same grounds. Insuring against 
fire is not guaranteeing that a house shall not 
be burned. It is merely a promise to pay the 
owner a certain sum in case the house is burned. 
So a life insurance is merely a promise to pay a 
certain sum to a man’s survivors when he does 
die. So far from undertaking to guarantee that 
he shall not die, the basis of the whole transac- 
tion is the assumption that he will die. If, in- 
stead of “ Life Insurance,’ the business had 
been termed “ Survivorship,” or “ Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Aid Society,” which really express its 
true character, the objection would never have 
been felt. 

The object in a life insurance is substantially 
the same as in a saving fund. A man lays by 
a certain sum every year, and deposits it with a 
company for investment, that it may grow and 
become in time a fund for the support of his 
wife and children. The difference between lay- 
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ing up his spare earnings in a saving fund, and | texture, but, in consequence of its characteristic 
investing them in life insuranceis this: In the| failing, it is never used for purposes of orna- 


former case he must live a long while, before he ment, and is chiefly in demand for the construe- 
E of articles of small expense and great 


can accumulate the sum desired for his family. 
In the latter case, he secures the sum at once, 
whether he lives one year or fifty years. Ifa 
man deposit $50 a year in a savings institution, 
he may in the course of thirty years or so ac- 
cumulate a sum of $2,000. But what guarantee 
has he that he will live thirty years? On the 
other hand, when he invests his savings in a 
life insurance, the risk of his dying prematurely 
is assumed by the company. If, for instance, 


strength, such as engine-frames, gun-carriages, 
mangles, etc. Other kinds are found in the 
East Indies ; but very little mahogany of orien- 
tal growth comes to this country, save in the 
shape of manufactured articles. Of the mahog- 
any which is brought to these islands, by far the 
major portion is felled in the forests on the 
coast of Honduras, a province of Mexico, where 
it grows in vast quantities, rarely in groves or 
he wants to secure the sum of $2,000 to his! even in groups of trees, but mingled with other 
family, and will pay the necessary annual pre-| forest timber, and surrounded with dense scrub 
mium, which to a man 25 years old is only $34,|and underwood utterly impenetrable by the 
he will have gained his end even if he were to| ordinary traveller. The tree is a grand and 
die the next year. magnificent object, having enormous branches 
Life insurance fosters habits of economy and|of solid timber, and sometimes reaching to a 
forethought. The general expression of those! great height; but, unlike most of the tropical 
who have their lives insured for one, two, or| trees, it seems to have no special partiality for 
three thousand dollars is, ‘I should have spent| any particular locality. The seeds are winged, 
my premium money in some other way that|and are carried in all directions by the wind, 
would have done me no good, perhaps; I do|and it would seem that wherever they drop, 
not feel it at all, and am just as well off without | they take kindly to the soil and flourish ; thus 
it as [ should be if I had never had it.” they grow luxuriantly in low marshy grounds, 
Life insurance, as a mode of providing for| or in a deep alluvial soil, and they are found also 
one’s family, is peculiarly suited to clergymen, | flourishing on rocks apparently bare of soil, and 
teachers, clerks, and others living on a stipulated | sending their roots deep into the stony fissures, 
salary — S. S. Times. which they widen and rend asunder by the 
nme aN slow force of their expansion. 
From the Leisure Hoar. It is a fact, however, that the different value 
MAHOGANY. of the wood is determined for the most part 
Perhaps there is hardly a word in the English | by the locality where it grows : that which takes 
language which is more truly a household word | root on a fat or wet soil is soft, even-grained, pale 
than the one which stands at the head of this}and porous, and is of the lowest value, while 
article. Under the domestic roof nearly all our| that which grows without moisture, save what 
surroundings are of mahogany ; our book-cases, | it derives from the atmosphere, is hard, figured, 
tables, chairs, desks, sideboards, sofas, musical | knotty, and involuted in grain, and densely close 
instruments, and for the most part our bedsteads, | in texture, as well as of a deep rich color. The 
are made of this material, and the use of it is so| difference in value between the two kinds may 
general that we can hardly conceive of a fur-| be estimated by the fact, that for the best sort 
nished house without the appliances of mahog-| pianoforte-makers have been known to give as 
any furniture. Yet, though the material is so| much as £200 per cubic yard, while the same 
common, there are comparatively few of us who| quantity of the commoner kind would be well sold 
have taken the trouble to inquire whenee it is|for ten or twelve pounds. The more valuable 
all derived, and to what sources and industrial | kind is, however, rarely used in the mass, butis 
agencies it is owing. It may not be unprofit-| cut up into veneers to form the polished surfaces 
able, therefore, and it will be far from uninter- | of fine cabinet work. Of these finer sorts, known 
esting, to take a brief survey of the history of a| in the market under the name of Spanish ma- 
mahogany trunk, from its growth in the un-|hogany, the larger portion comes from the 
trodden forest, where its umbrageous limbs may | mountainous districts of Cuba and St. Domingo. 
yield a shelter to the panther and the wild boar, | Formerly large quantities came to England from 
to its arrival in England, where, in polished | Jamaica, but the supply from thence has nearly 
state, it is of course expected to groan under the! ceased, owing to the exhaustion of the stock ; 
weight of John Bull’s good cheer. the Jamaica mahogany was, much prized, and is 
There are various sorts of mahogany, differing | said still to command the highest biddings. No 
in, an almost fabulous ratio in value. Thus, the| attempts have ever been made, so far as we are 
African mahogany, which grows plentifully in| aware of, to establish mahogany plantations ; as 
the districts of Senegal, and is shipped to this| the tree takes two bundred years to grow before 
country from Sierra Leone, is of comparatively | it is accounted fit for felling, we need not wonder 
small value, owing to its liability to warp into|if it has been neglected by the planter. The 
ungainly shapes ; the wood is hard and of coarse|use of mahogany with us is comparatively 
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recent; for although the beauty of the wood was 
recognized in Sir Walter Raleigh’s time, by his 
ship carpenter while lying off Trinidad, in 1594, 
it was not brought into notice in England until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, exhibited to 
his friends the first articles of English domestic 
furniture manufactured from it. 

We will now proceed to get out our logs of 
mahogany from the depths of the Honduras 
forest. The work is done by gangs of men. 
They are under the control of a captain, and 
they number among them a mahogany hunts- 
man, the nature of whose peculiar function will 
presently appear. The number of the whole 
gang can be hardly less than five-and-twenty, 
and sometimes amounts to as many as fifty. 
The work always commences in the month of 
August, and it is the huntsman who inaugurates 
the proceedings. It is his business to hunt out 
trees, which must be growing in the neighbor- 
hood of a river—the nearer the better—and 
which it will pay to cut down. The woods, as 
we have already remarked, being impenetrable 
to travellers, he sets out on his mission armed 
with a manchet, a kind of ponderous cutlass 
formed for delivering powerful blows ; with this 
instrument he carves every step of his way 
through the bushy and tangled underwood, 
until he arrives at some elevated point. Here 
he ascends a tree and looks out for mahogany 
wood ; he knows it instantly at sight, because in 
this month the leaves of the tree are of a bril- 
liant orange color, and he can trace the well- 
known hue over a large expanse of forest many 
miles in extent Having marked down his 
prey, which will consist of a number of trees 
standing pretty nearly together, if he can so 
manage it—though he will not scruple to take 
in a promising trunk at a mile or two distant 
from the rest—his next course is to cut his way 
to them. While chopping away at this work, 
he sometimes discovers that the huntsman be- 
longing to some rival gang has marked the same 
prey, and is hewing his way to it from some 
other point of observation. In this case, the 
race and the strife become desperate : Pompey, 
on this side, hews and chops, and toils and 
sweats, yelling at his labor like a madman; 
while Sambo, on that side, sweats and toils, and 
chops and hews, and responds with yells just 
as frantic and more defiant. This energetic 
warfare, however, leads to no bloodshed—only 
to excessive perspiration. As, among whalers, 
the first harpoon into the blubber secures the 
whale, so, among mahogany hunters, the first 
manchet that severs the bark secures the trunk. 

(To be concluded.) 


Among the curiosities of the census in Vir- 
ginia, it appears that there are neither slaves 
ner free negroes in McDowell County—in the 
south-western portion of the State. There is 
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one free negro in each of the following counties 
—Boone, Buchanan, Calhoun, Doddridge, Han- 
cock, Logan and Roane. ‘There are two in Ma. 
rion, Nicholas and Wetzel, and three in Brax- 
ton. There are only two slaves in Hancock, 
(one of the “ Pan Handle ” counties), and three 
in Webster. In no other county, except Me- 
Dowell, are there less than ten slaves.— Slaves 
in Virginia. 
ceasing 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
WHAT THE SHADOW SAID TO THE DREAMER. 


**Once within my chamber lonely, sat my shadow 
with me only, 

Like a real breathing presence, there it sat upon the 
wall; 

And it seemed so very human, so much like a living 
woman, 

That I thought, perchance, it might answer to my 
word or call, 

So I said, ‘Pray tell me, shadow, if thou hearest me 
at all, 

Why thus outlined on my wall?’ ” 


Answered then the shadow, turning, ‘‘ When thy 
lamp is trimmed and burning 

Only, can I teach the lesson thou shonld’st ever 
learn from me ; 

Tis, that when thy light is vanished, thy discern- 
ing sense is banished, 

And thy wisdom scarce can teach thee shadows from 
reality ; 

In the darkness thou wouldst vainly blunder on to 
find the key 

Of my being’s mystery.’’ 


Said I, ‘‘Shadow! thy revealing seems like some 
faint echo stealing 

Over me, of spirit voices, heard within my soul 
before ; 

And it may be, in my scorning, I have let those 
words of warning 

Knock unheeded at the portal of my heart’s unopen 
door; 

Thou, the picture illustrative of them, I will study 
o’er, 

Thou must leave me never more.” 


‘* Over me thou hast all power,’’ said the shadow, 
**°tis thy dower; 

I was born to do thy bidding, I can follow only 
thee ; 

I am thine while life is lasting, ever more before thee 
casting 

Types of all the good and evil thou couldst hope to 
learn from me; ’ 

But remember, just as thine is, so my onward course 
must be ; 

Take heed where thou leadest me.”’ 


‘*T am with thee in thy sadness, in thy hours of joy 
and gladness, 

In the moonlight calm, and sunlight, I am with thee 
everywhere.’’ 

** Dost thou cease from being never ? dost thou fol- 
low me forever ? 

I have doubted, in the darkness, if the truth thou 
uttered there !”’ : 

“* Test my words by light,” was answered, ‘on thy 
heart this motto wear, 

Light, the truth will ever bear.”’ 


Then my taper burning brightly, more colossal and 
unsightly 
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Grew that form, so much like human, there upon my 


chamber wall ; 

And it stood up like a column, as it said, all slow and 
solemn, 

“‘ Wouldst thou question of my being, when death 
throws its shadowy pall 

O’er thee, and the last act of life’s drama closes, 
with the curtain’s fall, 

Mortal, wouldst thou know it all ?”’ 


‘“‘T have heard what thou hast spoken ; be the silence 
all unbroken, 

While, once more, oh, shadowy presence! I may 
listen unto thee.’’ 

‘¢ When thy soul, no longer clinging to the things of 
earth, is winging 

Its flight upwards,’’ said the shadow, ‘‘ into God’s 
eternity, 

And thy dust to dust returning, and the grave im- 
prisons thee, 

Then I perish,—cease to be ! 


‘‘T but follow to the portals; spirit-land is for im- 
mortals ; 

There I may not dare to enter, where the feet of 
angels tread ; 

Where the Tree of Life is growing, and the springs 
of life are flowing, 

There I may not stand beside thee, when thy scroll 
is read ; 

On thy path must be no shadow, on thy soul no 
dread, 

When thy doom is said.”’ 


Then I groaned aloud in waking ; lo! the early morn 
was breaking ; 

I had been in dream-land roving, with my shadow 
for a guide ; 

But at last the spell was broken. 
sign and token 

Of the words to which I listened, in that fancy world 
so wide ; 

And believe, as I do also, that perchance the truth 
may bide 

¢ In the accents of my guide. 
Hannah Lloyd. 


———_ +>~<er- — —_—- — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Be these words a 


Foreicy Inreviicence.—Liverpool dates to the 21st 
ult. have been received. 


Excianp.—The new American Minister, Charles F. 
Adams, had arrived and had presented his cre- 
dentials to the Queen. We have no account of any 
diplomatic communications with the British Ministry 
previous to the departure of the steamer. 

The contract with the Galway American Steamship 
Company, under which an annual subsidy of more 
than $350,000 was payable to that company by the 
government, had been withdrawn, on account of the 
irregularities in the services of the vessels employed. 

A debate on the American question took place in 
the House of Lords on the 16th ult. In reply to 
inquiries as to the force intended to be conveyed by 
the term ‘‘ lawful blockade,’’ in the proclamation of 
neutrality, Earl Granville, a member of the govern- 
Ment, said that lawful blockade must be maintained 
by a sufficient force, but it was not necessary that 
access should be rendered impossible, but only ex- 
tremely difficult. The Earl of Derby asserted that 
the United States, though proclaiming a blockade of 
the whole Southern coast, had not the force to main- 
tain it, and if they could, it would not be desirable 
to make it more than partial. He also declared that 
by the law of nations, privateers could not be treated 
as pirates, as the Northern States declared their 
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intention of doing, and he wished it declared, not- 


withstanding the proclamation, that England could 
not view with indifference such penalty on British 
subjects. Lord Brougham said that to join an expe- 


| dition against a power at peace with England, was a 


piratical act ; an opinion which was promptly denied 
by Lord Chelmsford, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. Lord Campbell also said that subjects of an- 
other power, holding letters of marque, were not 
guilty of piracy. The general tone of the debate 
leaves the action of Great Britain on the privateer 
question rather doubtful. 


France.—An important debate on the Syrian 
question had occurred in the Senate, occasioned by a 
petition, numerously signed, against the withdrawal 
of the French troops from that country, to be made 
on the 5th inst. A disposition favorable to the 
petition was shown in the Senate, but it was stated 
on behalf of the government, that the French soldiers 
in Syria were there by authority not of France alone, 
but of the five Powers, and that this collective author- 
ization having ceased, they must be withdrawn. A 
fleet would, however, be sent to cruise on the Syrian 
coast, and be ready to disembark its forces if neces- 
sary; England and Russia also sending fleets to co- 
operate. The French Minister at Constantinople had 
been instructed to throw upon Turkey the responsi- 
bility of the evacuation, but to warn her that France, 
after the expiration of the time fixed for joint action, 
would feel at liberty to act alone, and bound to pro- 
tect the Christians of Lebanon against new persecu- 
tions, should such occur; and that any new calamity 
would be regarded as proof of an impotency which 
must submit to be assisted. 

Much interest was shown in the struggle now 
going on in this country, and the general tone of the 
leading journals appears favorable to the government. 
M. Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, had ad- 
dressed a circular to French consular agents in 
America, recommending to them to observe strict 
neutrality. W.L. Dayton, the new U. S. Minister, 
had arrived, but had not presented his credentials. 
On the occasion of the parting audience of the retiring 
Minister, J. C. Faulkner, the Emperor is stated to 
have expressed much interest in the progress and 
prosperity of our country, and to have proffered his 
services in any way in which they might be made 
useful to bring about a re-union and an avoidance 
of bloodshed. 


DenMARK.—Negotiations were still pending re- 
specting the Holstein dispute, and hopes were still 
entertained of a peaceful adjustment, though Den- 
mark was preparing for war. 


Spain.—The Queen is said to have signed a decree 
for the annexation of St. Domingo. 


Domestic.—Stephen A. Douglas, late U. S. Senator 
from I}linois, died at Chicago on the 3rd inst., at the 
age of 48 years. 

The U. S. Mint, at Philadelphia, received during 
last month $7,761,716.85 in gold, and $275,594.17 in 
silver, and the amount of its coinage for the same 
period was $5,104,415 of gold, and $269,210 of silver. 
The amount coined during the first five months of 
the present year was $31,123,206. 

In the habeas corpus case at St. Louis, mentioned 
last week, the Judge of the U. 8. District Court 
issued the writ applied for, directed to Gen. Harney, 
who made return that the prisoner was not in his 
possession, having been transferred to Illinois, within 
the jurisdiction of another officer, before the writ was 
granted; and moreover he, (Harney), had been 
superseded in the command at St. Louis by Gen. 
Lyon. This return was accepted as sufficient, and 
writs were afterwards served on Gen. Lyon and other 
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officers, who also returned that the person named 
was not, and had not been since the writ was issued, 
in their custody or control. The President’s decision 
in the Merriman case has not yet been made public. 
Four other residents of Baltimore County, Md., charged 
with participating in the same acts, (burning railruad 
bridges), were arrested by U.S. troops and taken to 
York, Pa. They were afterwards brought on habeas 
corpus before Judge Cadwallader, when it was stated 
that they had been released by order of the War 
Department. 

Military proceedings.—The U. 8. forces in the neigh- | 
borhood of Alexandria have been fortifying their po- 
sitions and gradually extending their outposts into 
the country. On the Ist inst. a reconnoitering party | 
of U.S. cavalry having been fired on by the guards at ! 
Fairfax Court House, made an attack upon the vil- | 
lage, but were forced to retire by superior numbers, | 
taking five prisoners, and having one man killed and 
two taken prisoners, who were rescued the next! 
night. The loss of their opponents is not known. | 
The statements as to the amount of the rebel forces in | 
that vicinity vary so greatly that it is impossible to | 
ascertain the truth, but a considerable body is be- 
lieved to be entrenched at Manasses Gap Junction, 
on the Orange and Alexandria railroad, anticipating | 
an attack. On the 31st, two small U. S. steamers 
attacked the batteries at the mouth of Aquia Creek, 
on the Potomac, at the terminus of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac R. R., considerably 
damaging one near the shore. The attack was re- 
newed next day with an additional vessel, but after 
several hours’ firing, by which the battery was nearly 
silenced, the vessels withdrew without any decisive 
result. The injury to the steamers was not serious, 
and no one was killed on board. A skirmish took 
place on the Potomac, opposite Williamsport, Md., 
on the Ist, in consequence of an attempt of the rebels 
to seize the ferry boat, which was successfully re- 
sistec by some of the loyal inhabitants. Grafton, at 
the junction of the Wheeling and Parkersburg 
branches of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., is in 
possession of the U. 8. troops, and on the night of 
the 2d inst., a detachment marched from that place | 
to Philippi, in Barbour Co., surprised a body of 2000 
men there encamped, and routed them, capturing 
arms, ammunition, horses, and provisions. A large 
U. 8. force is concentrating in the vicinity of Cham- 
berburg, Pa. The plan of the government is not 
known, but it is generally supposed that these troops 
are designed to act in concert with those now occupy- 
ing north-western Virginia, and that Harper’s Ferry 
may be one of the points attacked. The rebel troops 
there collected are reported to number 10,000, a part 
of whom occupy the heights on the Maryland side of 
the river. 

At the latest accounts from Fortress Monroe, ex- 
tensive military preparations continued, but no ag- 
gressive movements had been made. More than 400 
fugitive slaves were reported to have taken refuge 
at the fort, where they were employed in various 
services. Gen. Butler having applied to the govern- 
ment for instructions, his course in refusing to return 
the fugitives to their masters was approved, and he 
was directed to employ them and keep an account of 
their labor and the cost of their maintenance; their 
final disposition being reserved for future decision. 
A considerable rebel force is understood to be at 
Yorktown, where it is supposed a stand will be 
made, as masters in that region have been required 
to send slaves thither to assist in constructing 
fortifications. 


Virginia.—Very imperfect returns of the election 
on the secession ordinance indicate, as was generally 
expected, a large majority in favor of secession in 
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the aggregate vote, although in some sections the 
contrary was the case. In 17 counties, chiefly on the 
northern and northwestern border, 21,529 votes werg 
given against secession, to 4,430 for it. Even in the 
eastern part, where the Union men were mostly over. 
borne by superior force, some opposition to the 
measure was shown. At Portsmouth, 83 votes are 
said to have been given against it, 70 of which were 
by a rifle company, who were at once disarmed and 
disbanded. 

It is stated that post offices and post routes, man- 
aged by loyal citizens, and in loyal districts of Vir. 
ginia, are to be exempted from the operation of the 
order suspending the mail service. Western Vir. 
ginia is also excepted from the Ohio river blockade, 
Previous to the entrance of the U. 8S. troops from 
Ohio, on the 27th ult., Gen. McClellan, the com. 
mander of the military department of Ohio, issued a 
proclamation to“ the Union men of that section, 
stating that the troops were coming as friends; that 


{the homes, families and property of citizens were 


safe under their protection, and that no interference 
with the slaves was intended, but, on the contrary, 
any attempt at a servile insurrection would be 
crushed with an iron hand; and urging them to sus- 
tain the government. He also issued an address to 
the soldiers, in which he says their mission is to 
restore peace and confidence, to protect the majesty 
of the law, and to secure their brethren from the 
grasp of armed traitors. 


Maryland.—This State remains quiet, and Gov, 
Higks appears to be co-operating with the Federal 
authorities. Some of the military companies in 
Baltimore have been required by him to give up the 
arms loaned them by the State, which have been 
sent to Fort McHenry. 


Missouri.—In 27 counties, it is stated, a large 
number of persons, estimated by some at 3,000, have 
been driven away, in consequence of their opposition 
to secession. In four of the western counties, the 
Union men, to the number of 700, have organized an 
armed band, and are threatening the secessionists in 
their turn. St. Louis appears to be entirely under 
Federal control. 


Arkansas.—The Convention has passed a military 
bill, authorizing the Governor to call out 60,000 men, 
if necessary. The total vote of the State, at the last 
general election, was 54,053. A strong Union feel- 
ing is represented to exist in the western part of the 
State, and that if the ordinance of secession were 
submitted to the people, a large majority would be 
given against it in that section. 


Tennessee.—The eastern part of the State is un- 
derstood to be loyal, while in the western the advo- 
cates of secession are in the ascendancy. 


The Southern Confederacy.—The Montgomery Con- 
gress adjourned on the 21st ult., to meet in Rich- 
mond, Va., on the 20thof next month. The officers 
of the Confederacy are understood to be preparing 
to remove to that place. Jefferson Davis has already 
arrived there, and was well received. In a speech 
to the soldiers, he declared that he looked upon them 
as the last best hope of liberty, and that in their lib- 
erty alone is their constitutional government to be 
preserved ; expressing confidence in their courage 
and resolution, and their success in any fair contest. 
Several prizes are said to have been already taken 
near the Southern coast by privateers fitted out un- 
der the authority of the Confederacy, and the U. 8. 
naval commander in the Pacific coast states that he 
has been notified of the supposed presence of such 
vessels in that ocean, and has taken measures, ae- 
cordingly, for the protection of the mail steamers. 





